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HOW TO GIVE NEW YORK THE BEST 
POLICE FORCE IN THE WORLD. 



BY THEODORE A. BINGHAM. 



New York ought to have the best police force in the world, 
not only as a matter of pride in her own sturdy growth and im- 
portance, but because, as a matter of fact, she needs it more than 
any other city in the world, in order to cope effectively with the 
peculiar conditions affecting the protection of life and property 
there, due partly to the physical conformation of the city, and 
also, in large part, to the peculiar character of its population: 

The narrow length of the city and the growth of its business 
lead directly to dense congestion of population. This is true 
not only as regards the homes of the great mass of the people, 
but also as regards the buildings in which they earn their living 
and in which the business of the city is carried on. The devel- 
opment of the so-called " sky-scrapers " adds enormously to the 
density of the people per square foot of surface, and yet the 
streets surrounding and leading to all these centres of density 
are no wider than before. Theoretically the street in front of a 
sky-scraper should be widened to double its former width in order 
to maintain proper traffic relations. In spite of Federal laws the 
criminals of the Old World enter with comparative freedom at 
this port; many gravitate here who enter from other directions. 

In the consideration of this subject comparison is naturally 
made between New York and London. But in a number of ways 
the police work of London is simpler than that of New York. 
While the district covered by the London police has a population 
of 6,576,648 and a patrol force of 13,268 men (one patrolman to 
496 inhabitants), still it has a compact area almost entirely built 
up, except for parks and commons, penetrated by a single com- 
paratively narrow river. 
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New York, with a population of 4,285,245 and a patrol force 
of 7,839 men (one patrolman to 547 inhabitants), is divided and 
subdivided by water; and, while densely populated in parts, is 
so sparsely settled in other parts that houses are sometimes a 
mile and even more apart. There are also large areas included 
within the city limits of New York which are either not yet 
built up or form extensive marshes, the filling and improvement 
of which is in the distant future. 

Again, in London, the alien population is not so large as to 
cut a serious figure in the statistics of crime, while in New 
York 80 per centum of all malefactors arraigned in the courts 
are of foreign birth, and the New York police, moreover, are 
compelled to deal not only with the predatory criminals of all 
nations, including our own, but with the feuds of the Sicilian 
Mafia, the Neapolitan Camorra, the Armenian Hunchakists, the 
Chinese Tongs and with other internecine quarrels of the scum 
of the earth. 

Nor is there any reason why New York should not have the 
best police force in the world if her law-respecting and law- 
abiding citizens, who really form a majority over the lawless 
element, would make themselves a little familiar with police 
conditions, and interest themselves sufficiently to bring about the 
required result. Moreover, this is a civic duty which is one of 
those so sadly neglected by the American sovereign. 

The present Commissioner has no hesitation in saying that he 
would never have accepted the office had he previously been aware 
of the conditions surrounding the work of the Police Depart- 
ment; but, after the hard labor of two years with some small 
but encouraging progress, he believes that the situation can be 
dealt with effectively if good citizens will bestir themselves, neg- 
lect their own personal affairs for a little while and secure the 
needed legislation (which is, after all, not very extensive), and 
a comparatively small increase in funds — which increase will very 
quickly more than pay for itself. 

There are four requisites for putting the New York police 
force upon a properly efficient basis: 

1. Long term of office for the Commissioner, with provision 
that while he may be dismissed by the Governor or Mayor, it 
shall only be upon publication of the reasons for dismissal. 

2. Provision for a civilian branch of the Detective Bureau, at 
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an estimated cost of $25,000 for the first year and $100,000 per 
year for several years thereafter. 

3. Increase of the force so that the proportion shall be main- 
tained automatically at one patrolman to 400 inhabitants, as 
determined by an annual census. 

4. New legislation on a few special points, such as strict police 
regulation of pawnbrokers and junkdealers, and of the sale of 
offensive weapons, etc. 

Taking up these points, now, in detail: The present term of 
office of the Commissioner is ostensibly five years, although prac- 
tically four years, except in the improbable event that the same 
Mayor be continued in power for a second term, and at present 
either the Governor or Mayor may summarily dismiss the Police 
Commissioner without stating reasons. Four years is not a long 
enough term to accomplish lasting results. It is not sufficient 
time to obtain that familiarity with the details of the work which 
is necessary, and the short period encourages such dishonesty 
and rascality as exists in the force to hold on patiently, even if 
temporarily suppressed by an honest short-term Commissioner. 
The short term also involves the possibility that politicians, con- 
federates of the bad elements, may bring about removal before 
the expiration of the term. This state of affairs also leaves the 
men of the force in doubt as to whether really they would better 
obey the Commissioner, or whether they can take the chance with 
impunity of disobeying him and throwing obstacles in his way. 
This state of affairs very naturally is not conducive to good work 
on the part of the Police Department, even in the ordinary daily 
routine. 

The term of the Police Commissioner should be at least ten 
years. That, to my mind, is as long as one man would be phys- 
ically able to stand the strain — certainly under present condi- 
tions of getting work done. It is probably proper that the Police 
Commissioner should be subject to summary dismissal, but if 
the dismissing officer is required to give to the public the reasons 
upon which he dismisses the Police Commissioner, the public 
will be able to judge as to the honesty and sincerity of the Gov- 
ernor or Mayor, as the case may be- To make the Police Com- 
missioner more permanent in office — that is, removable only after 
the trial of charges against him — would, in my judgment, be a 
mistake, because the process is too slow, and would leave a bad 
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man in a position to do mischief during trial; the first method 
suggested being deemed sufficient. 

Again, a civilian branch of the Detective Bureau is absolutely 
essential, because, as at present constituted, all the members of 
the police force are well known, and can be easily known to crim- 
inals of all kinds, as well as to the crooked politicians who are 
at the bottom of the present lack of efficiency in the Police De- 
partment. The members of this civilian branch should be en- 
gaged and dismissed entirely at the will of the Police Commis- 
sioner, security in place depending upon their work. The funds 
in support of this branch of work should be at the absolute dis- 
posal of the Police Commissioner, subject only to audit by a 
committee of three citizens, as a check upon possible misuse of 
the funds by the Commissioner. This committee in New York 
should probably be the Mayor, the Comptroller and the Presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission. This arrangement would 
enable the Commissioner to obtain, wherever it could be found, 
the best detective ability in the world. Again, such a secret- 
service force, entirely unknown, would be able to do the work 
among the polyglot alien community of criminals which it is 
now almost impossible to get done, not because of lack of energy 
or ability on the part of the Police Department as at present 
constituted, but because of the very pretty system by which crim- 
inals and crooked politicians have succeeded in getting New 
York by the throat. 

It is a fact also, for which the present system is to blame, that, 
to tell the honest truth, there is at present no great detective in 
the employ of New York city. The old rule-of-thumb methods 
still prevail. The police force itself, even the best men, would 
not recognize a high-grade, first-class, real " sleuth," if he came 
down the street headed by a brass band. To provide New York 
with one or two — possibly six — such real detectives would in 
results astonish and please her citizens as much as it would 
paralyze the crooks and crooked politicians. Such high-class 
detectives are very rare throughout the world, and cannot be 
made from the material available under the present police sys- 
tem. There are some men available whom I would at present 
secure for New York city if I were free to do so. This secret- 
service branch would never be seen nor known by more than 
two or three officials. Such a civilian branch in the Detective 
vol. olxxxvh. — no. 630. 45 
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Bureau would also be of great assistance in improving, by train- 
ing and instruction, the honest men we now have in the depart- 
ment. 

There are some good men in the Detective Bureau now, as a 
result of special training, and when our school in the new head- 
quarters building is established we shall turn considerable raw 
material into a useful product. Taking a policeman out of uni- 
form, putting him into citizen's clothes with a shield on his 
waistcoat and telling him that he is a detective, will not make 
him one. Not only are special qualifications necessary, but 
he has got to be trained. The detection of orime and crim- 
inals, since the Bertillon system of measurements and record- 
ing of finger prints, with other instruments and materials, have 
come into use, has reached a point where it may almost be classed 
as a science. For instance, we are now using a powder — not a 
new thing, but an innovation in detective work — in the obtaining 
of impressions of finger prints. Our detectives are instructed 
to be alert on the scene of a crime for the marks of fingers on 
door-knobs, window panes, glass and silver ware, paper, furniture, 
or anything else on which a criminal may have left an impression 
of his hand. Ko matter how faint such an impression may be, 
the powder will bring it out so that a photograph may be taken, 
and the negative, enlarged fifty diameters, becomes a clue, a par- 
ticularly valuable one, in cases wherein the perpetrator of the 
crime is a professional criminal, a record of whose finger prints 
is already in the possession of the police. In Germany recently a 
murderer was caught and convicted by means of a thumb-print 
clue secured in this manner, and our detectives were recently 
successful in a case in which finger prints were obtained from a 
piece of stolen silverware. 

The camera has become a useful adjunct in detective work. 
Nowadays when a dead man or woman is found, say, in a tene- 
ment house, and there are indications of foul play, the scene i3 
photographed, and the negative made to scale. This does away 
with the old-fashioned method of measuring a room with a 
tape-line or pacing off distances; and, if the photograph goes 
before a jury afterward, there is no doubting the accuracy of 
its evidence. 

While the coroners co-operate heartily with the police, the De- 
tective Bureau would be able to do more effective service, in 
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many instances, if there were no such officials. The investigation 
of crime is the province of the police, and the prosecution of 
the criminal that of the District Attorney. Our police surgeons 
might readily be utilized to execute any of the duties now done 
by the coroner, these surgeons being quite competent to perform 
autopsies now done by coroners' physicians. This would be a 
very great improvement in detective work. 

In considering the present police conditions in New York, the 
fact should be kept in mind that, in spite of the enormously 
greater difficulties with which we are confronted, our quota of 
patrolmen is less than in cities where the problem is compara- 
tively simple. In Washington, with a population of 278,818, 
there are 575 patrolmen, the average being one to every 485 
residents; in Philadelphia, there axe 2,533 patrolmen in a popu- 
lation of 1,293,697, an average of one to every 511; in St. Louis, 
the average is the same, the population being 575,238 and the 
number of patrolmen 1,125; in Boston, with a population of 
560,892, there are 1,102 patrolmen, an average of one to every 
509 residents. In other capitals of the Old World the streets 
are even better patrolled than in London. In Liverpool, there 
is one patrolman to every 449 residents; in Dublin, one to every 
330; in Berlin, one to every 340, and in Budapest, one to every 
320. In St. Petersburg and Lisbon unusual conditions exist, of 
course, and in the former city there is one patrolman to every 
184 residents, and in the latter, one to every 175. 

The circumstance is also to be considered that New York dif- 
fers from any other great city in the abnormal growth of popu- 
lation in the outlying districts where the small dwelling pre- 
dominates, and it is obvious that a given number of persons in 
a block of ordinary apartment houses may be protected by a 
smaller force of police than would be required to safeguard the 
same number in detached dwellings along a mile or two of 
streets. The present patrol force of 7,839 men is called upon to 
cover 3,095 miles of streets in the five boroughs, but more than 
a thousand of these men are necessarily detailed daily to other 
than regular patrol duty. Approximately 300 patrolmen are 
engaged every day in the Detective Bureau, or are at work 
on murder, burglary, pocket-picking and other' cases; 350 are 
assigned to traffic regulation; 175 to the courts; 82 to mu- 
nicipal departments and offices; 116 to duty in Central Park; 
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75 to the Health Department, and 18 to boiler inspection. The 
average number of men sick daily is 200 and the average number 
absent with leave is 50, which leaves a total available for patrol 
of 6,473, of whom one fifth, or 1,295, are on post in the daytime; 
two fifths, or about 2,590, on post at night, one fifth always in 
reserve, and one fifth off duty. There are 92 precincts in the 
city, making an average of 70 patrolmen to each precinct. 

The beats traversed by these patrolmen cover farms in process 
of cultivation within the city limits, as well as great expanses 
of unoccupied land. As an example, the houses between Jamaica 
and Flushing are sometimes a mile apart, and on Staten Island 
(the Borough of Richmond) there are intervals of two miles 
between dwellings. In one precinct in this latter borough the 
patrolman goes five miles to the beginning of his post. There 
is a day post in Eichmond that is twenty miles long, and there 
are night posts ten, twelve and fourteen miles in length. There 
are day posts in the Bronx fifteen miles long, and night posts 
seven and eight miles in extent. Of course residents of these 
outlying districts are just as much entitled to police protection 
as are those living in the heart of the city, but it is obvious that 
under existing conditions it is impossible to give it to them. 

There is absolute and immediate necessity for the increase of 
the patrol force so that we have an average of one patrolman to 
every 400 inhabitants, and that average should be maintained 
with the increase of the population. On January 1st, 1906, when 
this municipal administration began, the quota of patrolmen 
was 7,239. In April of that year an elaborate report, supported 
by statistics showing the prodigious growth of the city, the very 
slight increase in the patrol force during the past few years, and 
the unguarded condition of the city practically in every section, 
was sent to the Board of Estimate and Apportionment and the 
Board of Aldermen, with an application for an increase of the 
number of patrolmen by more than 2,000 men. In the budget 
for 1907 the increase asked for was scaled down to 2,000 patrol- 
men, as being the smallest number consistent with the safety of 
the city. Nevertheless, appropriation was made for only 600 men, 
who were not added to the force until one year from the time 
the dangerous conditions existing in New York were pointed out. 
Last year an addition of 600 more patrolmen was granted in 
response to an urgent appeal for 1,400. 
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The legislation that is immediately essential to the greater 
efficiency of the Police Department relates to the better control 
of pawnbrokers, junkdealers and dealers in second-hand goods, 
and the sale of dangerous weapons. It is the practice of every 
other large city of the world, in America as well as in Europe, to 
require pawnbrokers to furnish the police daily with a written 
report of business transacted, giving the name and address of 
the person pawning articles, with a general description of per- 
sonal appearance, a detailed description of the articles pawned, 
the hour that the transaction occurred, the amount loaned, the 
number and description of the pawn ticket, and any other in- 
formation that may be of value in tracing lost property. A law 
providing for the regulation, along these lines, of pawnbrokers 
in this city, as well as of junkdealers and dealers in second-hand 
goods, is an imperative necessity. It is immediately apparent 
how valuable such a law would be in the tracing of stolen prop- 
erty and the detection of thieves, as well as how deterrent its 
effect is calculated to be upon thieves, by making the risk greater 
in disposing of the proceeds of a robbery. How far pawnbrokers 
are enabled to go, as the law stands to-day, was illustrated last 
fall. In this instance the police raided a pawnbroker who was 
suspected of being a " fence," and found the proceeds of no less 
than six separate burglaries in his shop. 

There are many desperate criminals of all nations in New 
York — scoundrels who would think nothing of taking human 
life — perhaps more than in any other city in the world. Affrays 
with pistols and knives are of frequent occurrence, even though 
generally confined to men of the same nationality. To cope ef- 
fectively with this element it is essential that legislation should 
be had requiring dealers in weapons of any character, — pistols 
daggers, knives with blades more than four inches long, slung- 
shots, "blackjacks," brass knuckles, etc., — to record at the time 
of any sale the name, address and description of the buyer, the 
name and address of the seller, the day and hour of the transac- 
tion, the description of the weapon sold and the price paid, and 
to make a complete return to the Police Department. Such a 
measure would have a deterrent effect upon a murderously minded 
man, and would prove of great value in tracing a felon after the 
commission of a crime. The burden of responsibility in regard 
to such legislation should be placed upon the sellers of weapons 
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and the pawnbrokers themselves, and a penalty should be pro- 
vided, including revocation of license, for failure to report or 
for giving false information. 

Legislation that probably never will be effected, but that would 
do more to remove the police from the corrupting influence of 
the politicians than all other measures combined, would be such 
as to take the election machinery out of the hands of the police. 
As matters stand at present the police and the crooked politi- 
cians are brought into intimate relations at the primaries and 
elections under just such conditions as give them the opportuni- 
ties to co-operate for evil. 

An important bureau of the Police Department is that of Ee- 
pairs and Supplies, through which is purchased everything used 
in the service, from the pens and ink to the horses and patrol 
wagons, an expenditure of approximately $800,000 per year being 
involved. This bureau is at present in charge of the Fourth 
Deputy Commissioner, who has other important duties to perform 
as well. There should be a fifth deputy, a trained business man, 
whose entire attention might be devoted to the Bureau of Kepairs 
and Supplies. The training a policeman receives does not fit him 
for a purchasing agent, and I know that the bureau is constantly 
imposed upon. Only a short time ago, for instance, the department 
advertised a contract for making some cases, the lowest bid being 
$400. Before the bid was accepted a firm was found to do the 
work for $175, and there was no question of graft in the matter, 
either, merely ignorance. The Bureau of Repairs and Supplies 
offers opportunities for dishonesty, however, and the city would 
save money by paying a salary to a fifth deputy competent to 
conduct the office on a business basis. 

It is, of course, on the ground of economy that the application 
of the Police Department for a secret-service fund and an ade- 
quate patrol force is refused. The 800 more patrolmen essential 
to the safety of the city would mean an additional expense of 
approximately $800,000, and that of a secret service of potentially 
$100,000 per year, to the $15,000,000 that the department costs 
New York at present. A parallel instance of economy would be 
that of a man who should expend $1,500 in building a, stable, 
and leave it without a roof to save an additional expense of $90. 
Statistics contained in the last report of the Comptroller show 
that the per capita cost of maintaining the department in 1899 
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was $3.33, while, according to the estimated population of the 
city at the beginning of the present year, the per capita cost is 
only $3.24. According to the same report, the cost of the main- 
tenance of the public schools during this period has increased 
108.07 per centum; that of the Fire Department 68.5 per centum, 
and that of the Department of Correction 67 per centum. New 
York is proud of its schools and of its Fire Department. It 
should have a Police Department of which it may hare just 
reason to be proud. 

.No civilized community has ever been able to abolish gambling 
or the social evil; and so long as these vices remain! unregulated 
a certain proportion of policemen will no doubt yield to dis- 
honest opportunities. Nevertheless, the " system " as it once 
existed is considerably weakened. No policeman of whatever 
rank can to-day make good a promise to a lawbreaker of immu- 
nity from police interference, no matter what price he may pay, 
nor is there danger that a member of the force will be punished 
by his immediate superiors for refusing to co-operate in the 
spoliation of lawbreakers, if he has the courage to appeal to the 
Commissioner or his deputies. As for political leaders coming 
to headquarters to secure the transfer of policemen, as punish- 
ment or reward — that has been done away with altogether. 

Reference has been made to the duties of the citizen in helping 
the Commissioner to bring about legislation furthering the effi- 
ciency of the Police Department. In the last analysis it comes 
to this: that the police are just as good or just as bad as the 
citizens make them, and if the better element of citizenship re- 
fuses to concern itself about the guardianship of law and order, 
it has no right to complain when the crooked element does. The 
Police Committee of Fifty did valuable service a year ago in 
assisting to secure the legislation by which the Commissioner 
has been able to begin some practical reforms in the Police De- 
partment, as it is now doing with respect to other measures at 
Albany, but it is the plain duty of every good citizen to famili- 
arize himself with the work that is being done for the better 
government of his own city, and personally to do all that is 
possible to help that work along. 

Theo. A. Bingham, 
Police Commissioner. 



